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One World or None 


HE proponents of world government, as well as 

many other idealists, have wearied us with the 
constant reiteration of the proposition that we will 
have no civilization at all if we do not achieve a 
genuine world order. The logic of this affirmation 
is that unless we are successful in creating a world 
government, powerful and good enough to bring the 
lusts and ambitions of all nations under its domin- 
ion, and to substitute a vast system of mutual secu- 
rity for the present state of mutual fear, we will not 
avoid the catastrophe of mutual annihilation by 
atomic warfare. 

The slogan “one world or none” has a’ limited 
justification in that it calls attention to the precari- 
ous character of our situation and to the very great 
perils in which we stand. But it is also a very 
foolish slogan. It is foolish because any sober anal- 
ysis of the contemporary scene must convince an 
honest student of the present impossibility of 
achieving world government. We do not have one 
world, or any hope of achieving it in the proximate 
future. Therefore, the logical conclusion from the 
slogan is that we are fated to have no world at all. 
Thus logic drives us to despair. 

Fortunately history is not as logical as these slo- 
gans. Human society is full of all sorts of monstrous 
evils which, in pure logic, would destroy it. These 
evils persuade a devout Christian that we always 
live under divine judgment. But it is also true that 
we live by the mercy and the “long-suffering” of 
God. A part of this long-suffering is exhibited in 
the fact that the “mills of God grind slowly” and 
give us indeterminate chances to mend our ways and 
to “flee the wrath which is to come.” 

In the present international situation it is signifi- 
cant that the proponents of world government al- 
ways end by admitting that there is no possibility of 
persuading Russia to submit to such a government. 
It ought to be added that there is probably little 
chance of persuading other nations to submit to it. 
This little fact can always be obscured by the greater 
certainty that Russia would not consent. Then 
driven by logic the proponents of world government 
go on to rally all the nations who accept the prin- 
ciple of “one world.” They would put them all in 


one camp, arrayed against those who do not believe 
n “one world.” This absolute division of the world 
into two warring camps in the name of “one world” 
is a nice indication of the absurdity of pure logic 
in human history. 

Actually mankind is fated to live for many dec- 
ades, and possibly for generations in a world which 
ought to be one but cannot become one. Its in- 
ability to achieve a global order is due not to a want 
of constitutional logic but to a lack of mutual trust 
between great centers of power. This want of trust 
is due to many causes. One of the causes certainly 
is that both centers of power have different notions 
on how to achieve one world. The Communists are 
certain that it can be achieved only by a world-wide 
acceptance of communism. They are quite willing 
to throw the apple of discord into the world, in ways 
which we regard -as irresponsible, because from 
their point of view that is the way of achieving the 
triumph of the Communist cause. 

We may abhor this Communist logic. But the 
logic we follow is sometimes very similar. We call 
ourselves the democratic world. But a genuine 
democracy requires not only a modicum of tolerance 
for men who hold other convictions than ours. It 
requires a religious humility toward all the prob- 
lems of our mutual existence. To the end of human 
history men will be called upon to come to terms 
not only with those who want what they want but 
with those who want something quite different. 
We face this problem in its final tragic height when 
we note that men are divided not only by what they 
desire but also by their schemes of salvation, that is 
by their varying faiths about the way to escape 
from this conflict of desires and ambitions. The 
secularists are certain that religious people, particu- 
larly the Catholics, are responsible for our inability 
to arrive at a “common ground” for all men of good 
will. The religious people, particularly the Catho- 
lics, are certain that secularism is the cause of our 
present disorder. Capitalistic Democrats hold the 
Communists, and communistic Democrats hold the 
Capitalists, responsible for the present disorder. 


These mutual accusations do not prove that all 
varying creeds and loyalties are equally responsible 





for our inability to achieve world community. But 
they do prove that the problem is more complex 
than those believe who would solve them by consti- 
tutional logic. Coming in terms with friend or foe 
is not primarily a problem of mind. It is an en- 
counter of life with life and personality with per- 
sonality. It may require that we resist the foe, in- 
sofar as we find his fanaticisms dangerous; and 
that we be patient with him, insofar as we recog- 
nize that his fanaticism may be rooted in the same 
insecurity as ours. The politicians who are trying 
to preserve some minimal contact with Russia even 
while they resist Russian encroachments on the con- 
tinent are not as logical as the idealists who either 
want to yield everything to the Russians in the name 
of peace or who want to fight the Russians in the 
name of “one world.” But their wisdom, however 
lowly and pragmatic, is a better guide out of our 
chaos, than the wisdom of the idealists. Here is 
another case where the publican is nearer the King- 
dom of God than the Pharisee. 
R. N. 


Editorial Notes 


There are reports that some Protestant denomina- 
tions whose official attitudes are strongly colored by 
pacifist sentiment are either lukewarm or hostile 
toward the European Recovery Program, though 
this fact has not prevented the Federal Council from 
bringing out a splendid statement in support of it. 

The pacifist opposition to the Marshall Plan, which 
we confess to find pretty shocking, seems to be mo- 
tivated by two considerations. Some pacifists are 
worried about the fact that some of the supporters 
of the plan have less than the highest motives for 
their support. If Christian perfectionism is going 
to require pure motives from everyone who may 
be allied in a common objective, it really ought to 
renounce politics completely and betake itself to a 
monastery. If on the other hand it remains in poli- 
tics it had better begin to worry about the motives 
of some of the forces with whom it is allied in op- 
position to the Marshall plan. Does it not have any 
misgivings about the motives of the Chicago Tri- 
bune? 


The second reason, given by pacifists, for oppos- 
ing the European Recovery Program is that the 
plan heightens the tension between ourselves and 
Russia and thereby makes war more likely. Actually 
the plan is the one best hope of avoiding war and 
also of preventing the passaze of the Universal Mili- 


tary Training act, which the pacifists abhor. Na- 
turally the Russians don’t like the recovery program. 
It prevents them from conquering the whole of 
Europe ideologically and politically. But is it really 
the considered wisdom of Christian pacifism that a 
decision which permits Europe to stew in its eco- 
nomic misery and to submit to Communism in its 
desperation, is in some way related to the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount? 

One must respect the pacifist revulsion to the 
violence of war. But if the ethical validity of that 
revulsion is made to cover the most dubious kind 
of politics, on the supposition alternative policies 
might make a foe angry, the perfectionist position 
becomes ridiculous. One feels tempted to say to 
our perfectionist brethern: We will let you take care 
of the absolutes if you will allow us to deal with 
the relativities and ambiguities of the political order. 
In that field we are a little more expert than you. 
At least we do not make the mistake of assuming 
that the anger of an opponent represents the real 
threat of war. That threat comes from his power 
to wage war, assuming his desire to do so. If we 
yield the power to him because we are afraid of his 
anger we are undone. 

Incidentally, the European Recovery Program is 
remarkably free of any provisions which might be 
construed as dictating to our dependent allies in 
Europe. It is in many respects the most imagina- 
tive bit of statesmanship ever attempted by this 
country—provided of course that Congress does not 
mangle it. 





The writer has just returned from a brief trip to 
Europe. It is pleasant to report that the democratic 
forces of Europe have a moderate hope of being 
able to preserve democratic civilization for the first 
time since the conclusion of the war. And they have 
a lively sense of gratitude to us—mixed, it is true, 
with a certain degree of apprehension lest the Mar- 
shall plan should be defeated in Congress. In Britain 
the plan has done much to exorcise the resentment 
created by what was generally regarded as the sharp 
bargain of the British loan. Even the members of 
the “Keep Left” group in Parliament, distinguished 
by the sharpness of their anti-American sentiment, 
have changed their tune. The very people who 
brought Mr. Wallace to Britain and hailed him as 
the symbol of American progressivism have unan- 


imously deplored his presidential candidacy. 
R.N. 
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The Program of Christianity and Crisis 


A Statement by the Board of Sponsors 


HRISTIANITY AND CRISIS was founded 
six years ago at a time when the world situa- 
tion was acute and when it seemed to us that our 
nation might be tempted to evade its responsibilities 
toward the world community. We felt that we had 
an obligation to help defend our civilization against 
a tyrannical foe, though we were quite aware of the 
deeper dimension of the crisis in our civilization. 
We could not as Christians be blind to the cor- 
ruptions of our own cause, nor did we believe that 
the crisis of our age consisted merely in the Nazi 
attack. Victory over that tyranny has made it ap- 
parent that we were faced with a deeper crisis than 
the immediate issue of democracy versus despotism. 
Our nation has emerged from the catastrophe, hold- 
ing a great but precarious eminence in the world. 
The uneasy alliance between the Western democ- 
racies and Russia which assured the victory over 
Nazism has all but distintegrated. We are not with- 
out guilt in the course of events which have created 
the vicious circle of mutual fear now disturbing the 
security of the world. But it is also obvious that we 
do not bear the sole guilt. Whether Russia has re- 
turned to her original dream of world revolution or 
whether her actions are primarily motivated by fear, 
it has become increasingly difficult to come to terms 
with her. Wherever the blame is placed, the world 
is denied the stability and security for which all 
peoples have so fervently prayed. Not only because 
of this turn in the immediate political crisis of the 
world, but also because the total problem of achiev- 
ing a tolerable justice and peace in modern technical 
society remains unsolved, modern man faces prob- 
lems of such magnitude that the continued explora- 
tion of the insights of the Christian faith for these 
problems seems necessary to us. 


In obedience to the expressed wish of our readers, 
we decided a year ago to continue the journal as long 
as sufficient support of it was forthcoming. In the 
hope of clarifying some of the issues confronting us 
as Christians, as citizens of our nation and as citizens 
of an incipient world community, we should like, 
therefore, to define our objectives anew in the light 
of present circumstances. 


I, International Affairs 


a. We believe that the present foreign policy of 
our nation, particularly as expressed in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, is essentially correct. That 
program is the necessary expression of the sense of 
responsibility of a powerful and prosperous nation 
for the economic and political health of an impover- 
ished world. The aid which it promises to the peo- 
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ples of Europe and Asia is not incompatible with 
our national interest, provided we place sufficient 
restraints upon our own economic life to prevent 
this additional demand on our resources from ag- 
gravating the inflationary spiral now threatening 
our economy. While we regret that anti-Russian sen- 
timent plays so large a part in the motives prompt- 
ing many sections of our population to support 
this program, we believe it to be wise statesmanship 
to try to prevent Russian power and communist 
ideology from engulfing the European continent. 
The economic and political weakness of Europe may 
easily lead to the confusion and despair on which 
Communism thrives. It is, therefore, in the interest 
of both the preservation of democracy and peace to 
aid Europe in its economic convalescence. It is also 
important that the thrust of Communism be resisted 
by creative political programs and ideas rather than 
by military power. While we cannot deny that mili- 
tary strategy remains a part of national policy in an 
insecure world, every tendency to regard foreign 
policy primarily in terms of military security must 
be resisted. Such tendencies aggravate rather than 
mitigate the mutual fears in which we are involved. 


b. We believe that everything must be done to 
maintain and enhance the prestige of the United Na- 
tions. One of its purposes must be to maintain a 
link between the West and Russia even though for 
a long time this link may not be strong. In addition 
the function of the General Assembly as a forum has 
proved increasingly important. In this forum the 
policies of the great powers are subjected to the re- 
straints of world criticism. Also the influence of the 
small nations in the General Assembly has served 
to modify and to give wider authority to the policies 
of Britain and America. 


II. Domestic Affairs 


The preservation of our domestic health is a vital 
concern not only to ourselves but also to the whole 
world. If the American economy should undergo 
a period of depression, economic and political con- 
fusion would spread from us throughout the West- 
ern world. 

We believe that we should regard measures to pre- 
vent increasing inflation in the same light as we 
faced wartime restraints upon our economy. Our 
responsibilities to the world community are as great 
as they were in wartime, and we must adopt measures 
of self-discipline adequate for the discharge of our 
obligations and the preservation of our own eco- 
nomic health. 

There is less unity in the Christian church on do- 





mestic issues than upon foreign policy, and we must 
seek a broader agreement upon the basic require- 
ments of our national health. We direct attention to 
the fact that classes in our society with fixed incomes 
and without the collective power to force a rise in 
them commensurate with rising prices are in special 
peril in our inflationary situation. It is particularly 
important to note that the heavy obligations that we 
have assumed internationally will require a degree 
of discipline in our domestic life which we have 
thus far achieved only in wartime. Yet without such 
discipline in peacetime the international obligations 
we are about to assume could lead to inflationary 
perils of monstrous proportions. 


III. The Church 


While we regard the clarification of issues on so- 
cial and international order as our primary concern, 
we also intend to direct attention to particular prob- 
lems of the Protestant church and to present avail- 
able counsel for the renewal of our churches in their 
thought, their faith, their worship and the ordering 
of their common life. 

a. We welcome the growing efforts to abolish 
racial segregation in our churches, believing that it 
is intolerable for a community of grace to sanctify 
social distinctions. On this issue the younger 
churches of Asia and Africa are helping the older 
churches of the West to recognize the urgency of the 
racial issue. We hope to make known any new ven- 
tures by the church which testify to the truth that 
“in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free.” 

b. We have sought from the outset to make our 
American churches aware of the growing ecumen- 
ical movement and in this coming year we shall give 
considerable attention to the work of the first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Amsterdam next August. 

c. We believe that our American churches must 
seek with greater humility to learn of each other 
and to appropriate each other’s treasures of faith and 
devotion. We shall seek to encourage and to bring 
report of any new ventures in ecumenical coopera- 
tion within our own nation. 


IV. The Church and Our Nation 


a. We express our concern over the growing ten- 
sion between Catholicism and Protestantism in this 
country. 

We believe that the difficulties arise partly from 
the fact that mutual cooperation in various fields 
of common interest has become practically impos- 
sible, because Catholic leaders generally regard such 
cooperation as involving a threat to their church’s 
claim to be the one universal church. They arise 
partly from the fact that the Catholic Church does 
not fully accept our system of democratic freedom 
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for all religions in principle. In recent years it has 
shown a tendency, in localities where it has the pow- 
er, either to seek to determine the policy of public 
schools or to assure public support of parochial 
schools. We believe it necessary to resist such threats 
to our democratic freedom. We are anxious, how- 
ever, to explore every available avenue of under- 
standing with our Catholic fellow citizens. We de- 
sire to take no position which will obscure what we 
hold in common with Catholics, both in faith and in 
piety. We are anxious, moreover, that Protestant 
opposition to some official Catholic policies be ac- 
companied by a recognition of the genuine devotion 
of the great body of Catholic laymen and priests to 
our democratic institutions. 

b. We believe it to be wrong for Protestants to 
adopt an essentially secular attitude in their effort to 
combat the Catholic pressure. We do not believe 
that the constitutional provisions for the separation 
of church and state were intended by our Founding 
Fathers to be carried through to such extremes as all 
secularists and some Protestant groups desire. The 
first amendment to the Constitution quite obviously 
was designed to prevent the establishment of a par- 
ticular religion and the suppression of others. It 
certainly did not have the intent which is now fre- 
quently ascribed to it of preventing any possible sup- 
port of religious life by the state. Since the church 
and the state are concerned with the life of the 
same community it is impossible to insist rigorously 
on separation between the sphere of the church and 
the sphere of the state. To do so would be to aban- 
don the church’s responsibility for the whole life of 
the community and it would lead to an increasing 
secularization of our culture. We recognize that the 
great variety of religious denominations in America 
is bound to reduce institutional cooperation between 
church and state to minimal terms, but it must not 
be ruled out in principle so long as it does not lead 
to the “establishment” of one religious group and 
consequent discrimination against others. 

We shall seek to acquaint our readers with what is 
being done by other democratic nations on this vexed 
question even though we recognize that none of them 
face as complex a situation as we do. 


V. Christianity and Our Culture 


The secularization of our culture has gone partic- 
ularly far in our educational system where even col- 
leges, once strongly under Christian influence, have 
become almost completely secularized. But it is 
significant that the pendulum seems now to be swing- 
ing the other way and that many of our colleges and 
universities, including some under state control, are 
considering in what ways they may bring unity and 
direction into education. Some of them are seeking 
to restore Christian thought and faith to a central 
place in the life of the institution, and others desire 
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at least that the subject matter of our religious tradi- 
tion shall hold a high place in the curriculum. Thus 
they hope to give meaning to personal life and to 
provide more adequate guidance for our civilization. 
We offer no simple solution of the problem of bring- 
ing the Christian faith into vital relationship with 
the educational program of our institutions of higher 
learning, but we will ask some of the Christian 
leaders in the field of education to give us their best 
counsel, 

In summary, we hope to make our journal in- 
creasingly an instrument for focusing the mind and 
conscience of the church upon the great issues which 
confront us as a nation, as citizens of a nation and 
as Christians within the community of nations. 


The Board of Sponsors: 
James C. Baker 


Eugene E. Barnett 
John C. Bennett 

John Crosby Brown 
Charles C. Burlingham 
Henry Sloane Coffin 
Angus Dun 

Sherwood Eddy 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Charles W. Gilkey 
Henry W. Hobson 
Lynn Harold Hough 
F, Ernest Johnson 
Henry Smith Leiper 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Edward L. Parsons 
Henry K. Sherrill 

H. Shelton Smith 
Channing H. Tobias 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
Charles T. White. 
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Morals, Public and 


Private 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


_ investigation of commodity speculation on 
the part of prominent employees of the federal 
government which has been going on in Washington, 
with benefit of michrophone and spotlight, is an un- 
lovely spectacle. The charge against Mr. Pauley and 
others that they made use for purposes of private 
trading of information available to them from gov- 
ernment sources is admittedly serious—too serious to 
be allowed to stand without conclusive proof. But if 
one looks closely at the proceedings and at other 
attempts to fasten such charges on government offi- 
cials they reveal much that is disquieting. 


The present methods of congressional investi- 
gating committees raise serious questions because a 
hearing may have all the aspects and consequences 
of a criminal prosecution except those designed to 
safeguard the rights of the accused. Here is a griev- 
ous problem of democratic government. Without 
the findings of rigorous investigations many un- 
savory deeds by men in high places would presum- 
ably have remained undiscovered. Congressional 
hearings perform a unique function in our system 
of government. In a democracy public opinion is a 
chosen substitute for arbitrary judgments. Obviously 
it must be kept informed. Perhaps possible dis- 
comfiture on the part of persons whose conduct was 
faultless, or whose faults were indiscretious rather 
than misdemeanors, is not too great a price to pay. 
At least, this seems to be the theory on which so 
wide lattitude is allowed in the conduct of hearings. 
But this very dependence on the public hearing as 
an instrument of policy makes it doubly important 
that vindictiveness shall be barred and that the pro- 
ceedings be limited to disinterested attempts to un- 
cover the truth. 


This is no doubt a counsel of perfection, but would 
anyone contend that in recent congressional hearings 
the conditions of objective inquiry have been reason- 
ably approximated? And does anyone doubt that 
partisan political interest is a dominant factor in the 
current proceedings? We have a long way to go in 
making the public hearing a disciplined instrument 
of democratic government. 


Quite as serious is the fact that the moral sanction 
to which appeal is currently made with reference to 
speculative trading by a government official is almost 
impossible to apply. How shall it be determined 
whether or not he acted upon privileged informa- 
tion? Could he be certain himself? This is not a 
matter of being called on the telephone and tipped 





off that a government department is about to place 
an important order, or to cancel one that will make 
the market jump up or down. It may be doubted if 
even a Wall Street broker could, as a general rule, 
state definitively the source of the information that 
determines his advice to a customer the atmosphere, 
notoriously febrile in Wall Street, is charged with 
“information,” and they do say that the Washington 
atmosphere is like unto it. It would seem that the 
only sure way to prevent the kind of thing that is 
currently complained of would be to forbid any and 
all such speculation by persons who hold public 
office. 


3ut would that be a sound solution? In the case 
of members of Congress, who are engaged in leg- 
islating about commerce and industry, total absten- 
tion from speculation in commodities would seem to 
be elementary morals, to be imposed on those who 
are too insensitive to impose it on themselves. But 
even so, holding public officials to a standard of self- 
denial that private persons are not called on to ob- 
serve raises a question of equity that should be ob- 
vious. What quid pro quo is the public official 
offered? We expect him, if his work is of great 
importance, to exercise ability and fidelity which in 
private business would be far better rewarded than 
the jealously watched public treasury permits. There 
are, to be sure, intangible compensations. But politics 
has too little prestige in this country, and opulence 
far too much, to warrant the assumption that public 
esteem compensates a large money differential. And 
besides, how shall an austere standard for public offi- 
cials while in office be squared with the practice, 
which is taken as a matter of course, of capitalizing 
the knowledge gained in public service for the mak- 
ing of attractive business connections when one re- 
turns to private life? 


To the sensitive Christian conscience the main- 
tenance of a double standard of public and private 
ethics cannot fail to be troublesome. If market 
speculation is legitimate for the private citizen and 
is encouraged by the hope of spectacular gains, how 
can the field of public service be so insulated from 
the temptations of the market that an official, made 
of ordinary flesh and blood, will “see no evil, hear 
no evil, and speak no evil”—to a broker? May it 
be that the real fault is in the private code which 
permits a person to buy and sell for speculative gain 
without accepting any of the responsibilities of con- 
tinuing ownership? What, precisely, is the difference 
between legitimate speculation and gambling? 





It is a curious anomaly that political ethics should 
be so generally discounted in America while at the 
same time we demand in public service a degree of 
restraint that would be regarded as puritanical if 
applied in ordinary business. A United States Sen- 
ator, long deceased, was once assailed for unethical 
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conduct and this confession was elicited from him: 
“T was perhaps, disingenuous!” What would happen 
if mere disingenuousness were to be made a reproach 
in competitive merchandising, in display advertising, 
or in the practice of law? From those whose pecuni- 
ary rewards are limited by the public purse-strings 
we expect restraint that is not required of those who 
are beyond the pinch of economic insecurity. 


It would seem that the gap between public and 
private moral codes must be closed either by com- 
pensating public servants for the limitations imposed 
on them or by eliminating from private business the 
practices that render public service suspect. Would 
not-the second alternative, voluntarily undertaken, 
be on a higher ethical level? 


Lent, 1948 


They say you fasted forty nights and days 
And wandered hungry through the desert ways, 
Refusing stones that cried out to be bread: 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” you said. 
Today you walk again in hunger’s wake— 
In Europe’s desert, where an anguished ache 
Comes to your heart to hear the children cry, 
While all around their parents slowly die. 
Could you but speak a word to cruel stones! 
Transform them into food for flesh and bones! 
‘There are such stones—not there, but here—in hearts 
Grown hard and lifeless, shopping in our marts 
For food that’s wasted, left in garbage pails— 
Food that would silence children’s awful wails. 
Speak to our stones and change them into bread! 
Speak to our hearts, and through us make them 
fed— 
The aged, sick, the young, forlorn and lone, 
Help us to hear their hunger’s frightful moan. 
So shall our fast a richest blessing be 


To us, to them, but most of all to Thee. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE. 


Author In This Issue 
William Graham Cole was formerly Protestant Coun- 
selor at Columbia University. He has recently as- 


sumed his new duties as Chaplain of Smith College. 
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The World Church News and Notes 


U. S. A.: The Churches and the European 
Recovery Program 


Statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


As Christians, we support the European Recovery 
Program in the conviction that it can be one of history’s 
most momentous affirmations of faith in the curative 
power of freedom and in the creative capacity of free 
men. 

The ways and means of that Program will, of neces- 
sity, be largely economic and political. The motives and 
objectives behind it should be essentially moral and 
spiritual. They should be above political partisanship. 
They should transcend considerations of narrow self- 
interest. 

The European Recovery Program must be a material 
investment, though not primarily for material reasons. 
It must also be an investment in the world’s moral and 
spiritual resources and in the means for their speedy re- 
lease. If it is to contribute thus to the healing of the 
nations and to the fruitful employment of the creative 
will and spirit of the peoples, the material investment 
must be an expression of these Christian convictions: 

First, that Man, who is endowed by his Creator with 
inalienable rights, is also endowed, by Him, with in- 
herent aspirations for a life of freedom and fellowship. 

Second, that these God-given aspirations can now, 
with our help, be given conditions more favorable for 
fulfillment. 

Third, that to provide all men with a better oppor- 
tunity to fulfill them is the only basis for the hope that 
the world can make a peace which will be durable be- 
cause it is just. 

The nations of Europe have been struggling coura- 
geously with their problems. Some of these nations, 
however, are fearful of the possibility that the United 
States may seek to make Europe over in its political 
and economic image, just as they are fearful in the 
knowledge that Soviet Russia is seeking to make Eu- 
rope over in its image. 

The European Recovery Program must be the means 
by which Europe and the world are released from such 
fears and freed from the shackles they impose. This 
it can be if, in its framing and administration, it clearly 
expresses our conviction that Europe possesses abundant 
assets of mind and spirit. To these we can add our mor- 
al and material aid, for the remaking of Europe and 
the consequent enrichment of our civilization. 

This program. therefore, cannot be a prescription of 
what we expect the nations of Europe to do. It must be 
an expression of confidence in the peoples of Europe, 
who have been making earnest efforts at self-help; a 
vote of confidence in what, with our aid, they will 
choose to do for themselves. 

But our aid is indispensable. In the wake of the dev- 
astations of the war, these nations have been visited 
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by unanticipated dislocations and disruptions through 
two postwar years. We are called upon to help them to 
overthrow these accumulated obstacles to recovery. But 
that help will fail of its most important purpose if, in 
extending it, we attempt to fashion or shape their fu- 
ture. It will succeed if we affirm and undergird the 
rights, the desires and the capacities of these peoples 
to work out, for our common good, their own destiny. 

An undertaking so conceived and directed merits our 
material sacrifices because it is a cause which enlists 
our Christian conscience and conforms to our Christian 
commitments. ... 


Philippine Islands: Roman Catholic 
Statement of Principles to Guide the Relations 
of Capital and Labor 


The Philippine Catholic hierarchy’s recent statement 
that “the primary purpose of economy is to provide a 
living wage for its members” with profits a secondary 
end was received with surprise and some alarm by 
Philippine business and industry. 

Labor circles hailed the statement as the first defini- 
tive declaration of the Philippine Church’s stand on 
labor and an important local application of Papal En- 
cyclicals on labor’s rights. 

Complete text of the hierarchy’s statement follows: 

Sincere men of all walks of life earnestly seek to 
solve the pressing social problem. We wish to set down 
simply the true foundation of lasting peace and pros- 
perity. 

(1) There is a true brotherhood of man founded in 
the true Fatherhood of God. 


(2) God has put man upon the earth to live in con- 
formity with His law and so to win perfect happiness 
with Him in heaven. 

(3) God has given to man all the gifts of the earth, 
the fruits of the fields, trees of the forest, beasts and 
fishes and all the natural riches buried in the earth. All 
these He has given for the proper use of all men. 


(4) To every man of every race God has given an 
eternal dignity with definite rights and duties. 


(5) Every man has the right to live decently, to 
marry and to care for his family. 


(6) Since man has the right to marry and the duty 
to support his family, he has also the right to enough 
material goods to obtain a good home, sufficient food 
and clothing, education for his children, reasonable 
recreation, and some reserve fund for sickness and old 
age. 

(7) In the present economy most men can obtain 
these things only by selling their labor in exchange for 
a wage. The just wage is not determined by the law 
of supply and demand. The just wage must be enough 
to support the workingman and his family. 

(8) To secure this decent living and to cooperate in 
building the true social order, man has a right to join 
any lawful association of his own choosing. If the or- 
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ganization is for legitimate ends and uses legitimate 
means, it is immoral for anyone to interfere with this 
right of the worker. 

(9) Employers have a moral obligation to pay their 
workers at least a family living wage. Workers have 
the obligation to respect the property of the employer 
and to do an honest day’s work for a fair reward. 

(10) The primary purpose of the economy is to pro- 
vide a living for all its members. Profits must be sec- 
ondary to that prime end. 

(11) Workers and owners are brothers, not enemies. 

(12) The complex nature of the modern economy re- 
quires the organization of workers and owners into 
voluntary harmonious groups for the solution of their 
common problems. 

(13) The legitimately constituted public authority has 
the right and the duty to regulate the use of private 
property in order to procure a decent human living for 
every person. 
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(14) By this we do not mean that the State is an ab- 
solute master, as something ultimate, or as an absolute 
and supreme entity exempt from control and from 
criticism. For the State is not an end in itself nor the 
last end of life. It is a means for the acquisition of the 
common good. 

(15) Useful human labor always has its own natural 
dignity. Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Mary, His 
Virgin Mother still more wonderfully dignified that 
human labor. The Son of God was a carpenter. His 
Mother was a housewife. 


Geneva: World Council Appeals for 
Release of War Prisoners 

An urgent appeal for more rapid repatriation of war 
prisoners by “The powers concerned” was made by 
the administrative committee of the World Council of 
Churches. The appeal was issued at the close of a 
meeting called to discuss plans for the World Council’s 
first general assembly at Amsterdam, Holland, next 
August. 

“We have to face the fact,” the committee declared, 
“that there are still over a million prisoners of war in 
the world, and that some of them still do not know 
when they will be allowed to return home.” 

The World Council leaders endorsed a recent appeal 
by the international committee of the Red Cross which, 
they said, had declared that “taking prisoners of war 
has only one object, that of preventing an enemy 
soldier from taking up arms again,” and that “pro- 
longation of his captivity therefore ceases to be justi- 
fied by any military requirements as soon as war is 
actually over.” 

“This prolongation of captivity,” the World Council 
group asserted, “results in growing demoralization and 
in nihilism, which give rise to rancor and hatred, 
whose duration and effect are difficult to estimate. It 
constitutes a formidable barrier to any efforts at re- 
education of prisoners with a view to restoring their 
self-respect. 

“More and more marriages are breaking up every 
day because the husband has been away such a long 
time. More and more homes are being destroyed as 
a result of war, owing to a separation which no longer 
has any justification whatsoever.” 

The committee asserted that although “it is true 
that war-devastated countries must be reconstructed,” 
this question “ought to be kept separate from that of 
POWs and should not interfere with the termination 
of their captivity.” 

“That is why,” the committee added, “the World 
Council urged the powers concerned to repatriate 
POWs more rapidly in the future. In this appeal, 
the World Council associates itself with the efforts 
made by other organizations in this direction and in- 
vites the Churches represented in the World Council 
to support these efforts to the utmost.” 


R. N. S. 
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